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a few traits which seem common to most Navahos. Again it should
be remembered that the quotation marks warn the reader against
accepting the term at face value.
"CURIOSITY"
A feature that strikes anyone who has contact with The People
is their intense interest in one's past history, family situation, pur-
poses in traveling through their country. "Where are you going ?"
"What for?" "Where do you live?" "Is that your wife with you?"
"How long have you been married?" "How many children do you
have?" "How does it happen you don't have more than that?"
"How much did your car cost?" "Where did you buy it?" An in-
terminable barrage of these and similar questions is directed by the
most casual acquaintances at the traveler who speaks even a little
Navaho. English-speaking Navahos may be more inhibited in a
chance encounter because they have been rebuffed or taught in school
that it isn't "polite" to be so inquisitive. It is the writers' experience,
however, that when one has established a friendly relationship with
a schooled Navaho, he or she is equally prone to make numerous,
detailed, and personal inquiries.
During the course of the war the writers have been much im-
pressed by the differing attitudes of certain Pueblo and Navaho
Indians. Before the United States entered the struggle it was most
exceptional to have these Pueblo Indians ask a single question about
the war in Europe. To them it was apparently remote, uninteresting,
unimportant. But Navaho friends who lived many miles from the
railroad and, knowing no English, never read newspapers, would
almost invariably ask: "What is happening in the war?" "What is
he-who-smells-his-own moustache [Hitler] doing now?" "Who is
winning, the Germans or the English?" The People had made up
widely current designations for other nationalities. The English
were "islanders"; the French "those of queer speech"; the Russians
"lawless ones"; the Germans "metal hats." Navahos followed the
varying fortunes of these nations with the keenest curiosity* Infor-
mation gleaned by one Indian from a white trader or traveler and
passed on and on in the community (often acquiring distortions or
embellishments) would supply endless hours of conversation. After
the American declaration of war, the Pueblo friends began to ask
some questions. But these never sprang from disinterested curiosity;